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ABSTBACT 

This prograci, included in "Effective Beading 
PrograBS. • serves about 5,950 first, second, and third graders 
froB 33 schools. The program hopes to significantly diminish reading 
problems in its children by offering three years of intensive 
diagnostic reading instruction for 90 ninutes a day daring their 
first three years of school. The reading consultants spend each 
Borning at their assigned school iiorking with children and providing 
continuous inservice training for the teachers. They instruct 
teachers in hov to use both formal and informal diagnostic testing 
instruments, hov to determine which reader or reading approach will 
be most successful vith each child, and hov to group children 
according to their ability level and interest area. Reading 
instruction is highly individuali'^ed, and the teachers continually 
evaluate the reading progress of individual students and make 
appropriate adjustments in each student's readino program. Teachers 
also use a district-prepared reading guide vhich is periodically 
revised and which contains additional information on various vays to 
use different materials to teach certain skills. In addition, almost 
130 parent tutors volunteer each semester in the classrooms and work 
vith children on a one-to-one basis. (HB) 
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RATICTIALE 

\JYien the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. James E, Allen, 
launched a national right-to-read effort in 1969? he established as tlie 
nation's first priority, the goal that by the end of the 1970's nc stu- 
dent would leave school without the skill and desire necessary to read to 
the full linits of his cap ability. This goal was realistic and timel;'" 
because the United States Office of Education had published statistics 
which, in part, said that: 

one of four students nationwide had significant reading deficiencies 
there were more than three million illiterates in the nation's adult 
population 

. about half of the unemployed youth, ages 16-21, were functionally illit- 
erate 

, three-foui-ths of the juvenile offenders in large cities were two or more 
years retarded in readii^ 

The United States Office of Education, the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, the University of Indiana, and the International Reading 
Association, studied the problem and suggested some reasons for the national 
lack of reading achievement. Among those reasons are 

• more complex psychological problems 

more distractions 
. less compulsion to learn 

insufficient funds 

These a,gencies did not discover research which provided conclusive data as 
to why some children learn and others do not, or why some materials are 
better in some situations than others, or what skills interact to change a 
non-reader into an enthusiastic competent one; but they reached <"ertain 
conclusions • These major conclusions may be found in the report, "Putting 
Research into Educational l^actice." 

. The classroom, teacher is the single most important factor in reading 
achievement. 

. Diagnostic teaching is an essential component of successful teaching of 
reading. 

. Existing methods and materials all work well with rome children, but not 
for all children. 



Teachers should be enthusiastic and skilled in reading methodology. 
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Frank Guzak concurs with these conclusions in his book Diagnostic Reading 
Instruction in the Elementary School , He states that the specially trained 
reading teacher — one skilled in diagnostic processes — is the major factor 
in preventing reading fail\ire. He suggests that when diagnosis is con- 
sidered to be a "specialist" function, it becor.es separated from tlie danain 
of the classrocT!! teacher. Diagnosis becomes severed from implementation 
of diagnostic prescriptions. Confusion results and minor weaknesse^^* oan 
escalate into major disabilities. Evelyn Jan-Tfeiusch warned the International 
heading Association in 1971 that "diagnosis at the 'teaching' level is des- 
perately needed if this situation is ever to be corrected." 

As Corpus Christi planned a local right-to-read effort, these conclusions 
were used as guidelines. VThile the national statistics compiled by the 
United States Cffice of Education on reading achievement did not reflect 
the exact '.condition in Corpus Christi, there were some similarities. As 
in T.ost urban areas, pupils in Corpus Christi schools were not achieving 
satisfactorily in the basic skill area of reading. Standardized achieve- 
'^.ent test results indicated that at the end of each successive year of 
schooling, elementary pupils were, on the average, falling farther and 
farther below national norms. In scsne schools, by the end of the sixth 
grade, this deficit had grown to two or three years. 

The ramifications of students who do not learn to read are m^ny. Certainly, 
it produces a situation that, for many, contributes to the conditions of 
poverty, unerployment, and alienation. It was to the alleviation and eli- 
r.ination of this problem that the right-to-read plan of the Corpus Christi 
Independent School District was addressed. 

fLAn 

A reading emphasis program was formulated and implemented in the fall of 
1970 in selected elementary schools and was designed to alleviate the afore- 
.nentioned problem as well as to address itself to one of the instructional 
five-year goals as outlined by the superintendent — to make a concentrated 
effort to improve reading* The program was designed to place major emphasis 
on the diagnostic teaching of beginning reading. 

Organizationally, this program was initiated by selecting eleven elementary 
schools which represented a cross-section of the city. An attempt was made 
to get schools representing low, middle, and high socioeconomic levels. 
Structurally, the schools ranged from those having modified open-space areas 
to those containing traditional self-contained classrooms. 

^pierationally, the program design was to assign a reading consultant to 
each of the schools. The task of this consultant was to function as a 
tear-hing tearrt leader, to plan cooperatively with the teachers and principal 
of their school, and to devise a strategy of beginning reading that would 
best meet the needs of the children ?n that school. The consultant remained 
in the s^-hool all morninfj. A budget was -^ado available so that after diag- 
nosis, materials oould be furnished to fulfill instructional requirements. 
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In each case, a specific reading progran was established. The cons\iltant 
and teachers continually assessed the progress of their students, and rede- 
signed the progra". as the need arose. Each tean forrnulated expectations 
for each student, and strove to see that these expectations were met. 

The plan, therefore, was different in each Echocl. The constant was that 
each school had a ccnsiiltant, with a special budget, to teach and to lead 
the other teachers in a tean effort to improve the reading skills of the 
*'tudents. 

The first grade was chosen as the level of concertrated effort because of 
a recognition that reading scores at this level ^lad not been as hign as 
was anticipated, and because of the ir^portance of beginning reading skills 
wiil?h provide cornerstones on which later skil?s are built. 

HYI :^-{FS£S 

A nu'nber of hypotheses were developed that would be pro'/ed or disproved as 
a result of the Reading Emphasis Program. While it was recognized that 
definitive answers could not be provided at the conclusion of a single 
year, it was hoped that insight into the complexity of beginning reading 
could be provided as well as direction for contin\aance of the prograan* 
The hypotheses were : 

. Eighty percent of the children in the Reading ^phasis Program would 
achieve in reading on or above the predetermined level of expectancy 
for each child. 

. The classroons in the prograri would have a significantly higher percen- 
tage of students reaching or exceeding the reading expectancy level than 
would an equal nurber of students not in the prograjn. 

. ^lassroons in the prograr. would have a significantly higher percentage 
of students reaching or exceeding the reading expectancy level than stu- 
dents in these sar^e classrooms the previous year. 

. The average grade level equivalency score of all students ic the program 
would be a grade level — 1.80. 

• The grade level equivalency scores of students in the pro^mim would be 
signifif^antly higher than those achieved by the students in thr- control 
group. 

. Gain scores in r-tading achievement would be significantly higher for stu- 
dents in the progrsim than those achieved by students in the control group. 

The data which provided the means to prove or disprove these hypotheses is 
presented in a later section of this report. 
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Ir. order tc exa- ir.e thes^-r hypotheses, a number of procedtiral requirements 
were evident. A entrcl group r.eeded for purposes of comparison yad to be 
established; a progra--: of inservice had to be considered, both for consul- 
tants lacking specific- skills In the teaching of reading, and for the 
teachers in the prcgra:-:; the reading yrograns had to be considered and 
selected; and instmr.ents had to be selected and adninistered. This sec- 
ticn ci" the report will describe the procedures used for each of these 
require":ents. 

' cr.trol GrouT? 



i: c ovaluatcr cf the progra:' and the Director of Llementary Education 
iotor-.ined eleven eler.entairy schools which would serve as control schools. 
Tie basis Tor selection was the general socioeccnonic level of the 
scrhccls and past reading achievement scores. The schools forring the 
^^cntrol rrcnv were aqua,! to the experimental group in socioeconoric nake- 
up — that is, there were four schools classified as low, three on the low- 
•^idile range, and four classified as niddle and upper -riddle in a socio- 
occncr.ic ccntinuur.. The reading achievement scores of these control 
£?hccls were slightly higher than the experimental schools for the pre- 
vious school year — an average of 1.^6 as compared to 1.^*6. While this 
ircvided a slight bias in favor of the control group, it was the best 
that could be done if socioeconoric classifications were to be kept 
equal. An additional check on the comparability of the groups was pos- 
sible after the district-wide readiness tests were adTiinistered late in 
Cepterber, 1971. The experimental group had an average raw s^ore of 
^1.9, while the control group had an average raw score of 51.^. The 
different-OS were not significant so that groups were judged approximately 
equal. Since pre and rest tests were to be used in both groups, the 
■cntrols as selected should serve as an appropriate comparison group. 

"cnsultants 



The district did not have eleven ^-onsultants skilled in the area of 
beginning reading. Go that enough would be available, seven consultants 
fror. othor sub.ject-*^atter areas were selected to becoriC experts in read- 
ing tc r;c along with the four already on the staff. These additional 
■cnsultants were considered m.aster teachers already, and had a good 
foundation in teaching pedagogy. A program, of inservice was developed 
tc provide the missing skills. This was conducted by the language arts 
"Ocrdinatcr with assistance from the Texas Education Agency and represen- 
tatives from^ major book publishers. The inservice was extensive before 
the beginning cf services to the schools, and was continued throughout 
the s'-hccl year, including the teachers as well as the consultants. 

The Heading irogram.s 

Tnc teaching teams at ea"h of the exoerir-cntal schools were encouraged 
to rurchase additional materials and an extra total reading program if 
they felt it would assist them in the teaching process. Various approaches 
to beginning reading were used in the prograr.s# 
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. the state-adopted reading prograriS at the prinary level stressed the 
teaching of the basic reading skills through a controlled vocabulary, 
an eclectic word analysis skills prograr., and emphasis on co?v;rehen- 
sicn, critical thinking, and study skills. Reading was viewed as a 
--.eaningrul process, not just word recognition. 

. A systerAti -phonics progra--: presented letter recognition and the 
sounds the letters represented before beginning reading. Hie <"hild 
was taught ro synthesize word eler.ents into whole words. 

. Another systeratic-phonics prograris presented the nar^es of letters 
of the alphabet, then proceeded to controlled spelling patterns found 
in words. Tne assurption of these programs is that children leam to 
prenctmce whole words cn sight aj they learn to speak — by listening, 
watching, and practicing. I.'o isolated letter sounds are practiced. 

. A language approach tc reading was used which was designed for chil- 
dren not responding to the typical basal reading series. This pro- 
graTi attempted to build language and concepts before introducing 
reading skills. I*!ulti-sensory resource materials were available to 
help a child proceed at his own rate of speed. 

Instrur.ents 

The Metropolitan Readiness Test, For^ A, was administered by classroom 
teachers in September as a part of the regular testing program of the 
district. The scores were used to provide base line data which was used 
tc develop expectancy levels for each child, to provide dijignostic in- 
for^-ation, and to equate the control group. 

The reading and arithr.ctic tests published by Science Research Associates 
(CRA) was used for achievement neasurement. They were adndnistered to 
all first grade students in the district, including those children in 
the experimental and '^ontrol groups. 
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h xr>ectancy ( liarts 

Tc establish oxpectaTiCy levels for each jhild, a rAtrix was devised, using 
the readiness and a- hiever.ent scores, in this manner: 
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The vertical axis was used for readiness scores, and the horizontal axis 
for achievenent. The unit of quantification was the stanin*?, a standarv? 
score using a percentile range derived by dividing the base line of a nor- 
ri&l curve distribution, Tlie "B" area represents expected achievement and 
includes one stanine above and below the stanine in which the readiness 
sr-ore falls • A plot which falls in "A'* represents achievement significantly 
below expectations; and a plot in the "C" area represents achievement sig- 
nificantly above expectarions. Each classroom in the Reading Emphasis and 
control schools were charted ir. this nanner and the percentages of students 
plotted in each cf the areas were noted. The resalts of these expectancy 
charts is presented liter in this report. 
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rRESFUTATi::; tie data 

The prirary focus of evaluation was to establish an achievement expectancy 
for each child with the success or failure of the program centering on the 
extent to which the achievement expectancy was reached. The first objec- 
tive-, therefore, was that 80^. of the children ''n the Reading Emphasis Pro- 
gran achieve in reading on or above the piedetermined level of expectancy 
for each child. In addicion to this primary objective, two other hypotheses 
were forrixlated which related to achiever^»ent expectancy: 

. The classroor.s in the Reading Emphasis Program would have a significantly 
hig^her percentage of students reaching or exceeding the expeccancy level 
than would an equal number of students not in the program. 

. "lassroons in the Reading Emphasis Program would have a significantly 
higher percentage of students reaching or exceeding the expectancy level 
than did tne students in these same classrooms the previous year. 

Table I presents the data used to answer these hypotheses. 
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TABJE I 

PERCENTAGE OF FIRST GRADE STlTDEriTS SCORmG 
BELOT, r;n, AND ABOVE EX^CTATICNS 
ITT READING ACHIEVEMENT 





Reading Enphasis 
Schools, 1970-71 


Control Schools 

i9^ro-7i 


Reading Emphasis 
Schools, 1969-70 




Expectations 


Expectations 


Expectations 


School 


Eelow 


f n 


Above 


Below 


On 


Above 


Below 


On 


Above 


1 


19.7 


66.3 


lU.o 


16.5 


75.8 


7.7 


U5.6 


50.9 


3.5 


2 


20.7 


6U.2 


15.1 


5.6 


61.1 


33.3 


5^.5 


U1.8 


3.7 


3 


U.2 


U3.1 


52.8 


21.7 


67.1^ 


10.9 


29.3 


63.U 


7.3 


k 


10.3 


67.0 


22.7 


20.9 


71.6 


7.5 


37.7 


60.9 


l.U 


5 


2.9 


79.^ 


17.6 


U6.5 


51.2 


2.3 


U7.8 


52.2 


0 


6 


17.8 


51^.8 


27.1+ 


16. U 


67.2 


16. U 


33.3 


U8.3 


1.8 


7 


lU.l 


65.2 


20.7 




73.9 


21.7 


68.8 


31.2 


0 


8 


30.1 


56.2 


13.7 


17.^ 


78.3 


1^.3 


38.8 


57.1 




9 


21.5 


67.7 


10.8 


29.7 


52.7 


17.6 


36.8 


63.2 


0 


10 


U.l 




51.3 


18.7 


65.6 


15.7 


39.5 


55.8 


U.7 


11 


3.6 


85.7 


10.7 


10.8 


72.8 


16. U 


8.9 


89.3 


1.8 


Group 
Means 


lU.U 


61.0 


2I1.6 


19.5 


66.7 


13.8 


1+0.5 


55.3 


U.2 


'jo on and above 


85.6 






80.5 






59.5 
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Fror. this data it can be seen that 85.6^ of the students ir the Reading 
Emphasis Prograr. achieved cn or above expectations. Thus the primary objec- 
tive of the prograrr*, to achieve an 80^> sj !cess rate, was reached. 

To see If the expectancy levels for the previous year were an unusual case, 
an analysis was performed for the control schools to check their performance 
within this context. The result was similar, although not as lew as reported 
in Table I for the Reading Emphasis Schools. It showed 3^.7 percent achiev- 
ing below expectations; 55#1 percent achieving on expectation; and 9*2 per- 
cent achieving above expectations. A random check on classroom achievement 
for the 1968-69 year revealed a similar trend to lend support to the conten- 
tion that this has been the u^^ual pattern of beginning reading achievement 
as it relates to readiness. 

If this is so, then the school year 1970-71 was an exceptionally good one 
for beginning reading achievement. Even though the Reading Emphasis Schools 
shovfed a significant gain over the control schools, both groups had con- 
siderable irr.prcvenent over the previous year. This was not all together 
xmexpected since the monitoring procedures revealed considerable attention 
was being given by all schools in the district to reading. The control 
schC'Ols, however, lacked consultant help and special materials. 

An analysis of variance was computed to answer the two related hypotheses 
with the following results : the difference between the percentage of stu- 
dents reaching or exceeding the expectancy level between the Reading Emphasis 
Progran and the control group (5»1 percentage points) was significant at the 
.05 . vel of probability; and the difference between the Reading Emphasis 
scho^ Ij in 1970-71 and these same classrooms the previous year (26.1 percent- 
age rjcints) was significant at the .001 level of probability. This is inter- 
preted to mean that real differences existed between those students in Reading 
Emphasis and the two comparison groups, and the differences favored the 
Readirig Er.phasis Prograjn 

Grade .^evel Equivalencies 

Another way of viewing the success or failure of the program was through 
gradej level equi\'alencies. These equivalencies are a popular way of express- 
ing go in scores, and although they are often misunderstood when used to 
describe school achievement, they do provide an appropriate means for mea- 
suring achievement gains from one year to the next. 

Three obje':tives were formulated relative to grade level equivalencies. 
The first was to cause learning to take place to the extent that the average 
grade level equivalency of all students in the Reading Emphasis Program 
would be at grade level--this is, 1.8C. The second objective was that the 
grade level scores of students in the program would be significantly higher 
tiian the student's scores in the control group for each of the subtests and 
the total reading score. The third objective was that gain scores, from 
1969-70 to 1970-71 in the first grades would be significantly higher in the 
Reading Emphasis Schools when compared to the control schools. 
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Tables II, III, and IV present tne data used to answer the questions related 
to the objectives. Table II is t?ie grade level equivalencies for the Reading 
Fnphasis and Control Schools for the end of the first year of the program, 
1970-71. From this table, the first two objectives are answered. For three 
of the subtests and the total score, the objective of reaching an average 
grade level equivalency of 1.8 was reached. Subtest 1 (verbal-pictorial 
association) had an equivalency of 1.83; subtest two (language perception) 
was 2.25; subtest fo\ir (vocabulary) showed a score of 2.00; and the total 
reading score was 2.00. The third subtest, comprehension, showed an average 
grade level equivalency cf I.76, which was only slightly under the goal of 1.8. 



TABLE II 

grade level equivalencies reading 
achie\™ent, 1970-71 





READING EMPHASIS 
SCHOOLS 




CONTROL 
SCHOOLS 






SUBTESTS 










:UBTESTS 




School 


1 


2 


3 


k 


T 




1 


2 


3 




T 


1 


1.90 


2.60 


1.71 


2.00 


2.13 




1.15 


1.36 


l.Uo 


1.53 


1.1+1 


2 


.75 


1.10 


i.ko 


1.80 


1.25 




1.90 


2.23 


1.77 


1.91+ 


2.08 


3 


1.91 


1.8k 


1.71 


1.93 


1.88 




2.15 


2.11 


2.60 


2.51 


2.31 


k 


:.86 


2.32 


1.87 


2.13 


2.0k 




1.30 


1.51 


1.1+0 


1.80 


1.1+9 


5 


1.77 


1.78 


1.U9 


i.oh 


1.79 




l.lh 


1.1+6 


1.87 


2.11 


1.56 


6 


1.68 


2.22 


1.58 


1.75 


1.89 




1.62 


^.07 


1.95 


1.8k 


1.98 


7 


1.85 


1.85 


1.68 


1.93 


1.86 




1.13 


1.29 


1.1+5 


1.76 


1.36 


8 


1.1+9 


1.91 


1.59 


1.98 


1.79 




.81+ 


1.17 


1.23 


1.86 


1.23 


9 


2. 31+ 


3.03 


2.28 


2.32 


2.5I+ 




2.10 


2.57 


1.99 


2.07 


2.2U 


10 


2.58 


3.23 


2.03 


2.3h 


2.62 




2.11 


2.56 


2.03 


2.31 


2.28 


11 


.85 


1.10 


1.35 


1.1+0 


1.20 




.83 


I.1I+ 


1.28 


1.61 


1.2k 


X 


1.83 


2.25 


1.76 


2.00 


2.00 




1.1+8 


1.77 


1.72 


1.9^ 


1.7k 



Subtest 1 - Verbal -pictorial assoriation 

2 - Tjanguage perception 

3 - Comprehension 

h - Vo<"abulary ^ 

i I 
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TABLE III 
GRADE I£VEL KQUTVALENCILS, READING 
ACHIEVEMEIIT, I969-7O 





READiriG EblPHASiS 
SCHOCLS 


CONTRtL 
SCHOOLS 






STJPTESTS 






SUBTESTS 




School 


1 


p 

C— 


■3 
J 


k 


T 


1 


2 






T 


1 


I.U9 


2.jO 


1.65 


1.68 


1.79 


.95 


1.26 


1.29 


1.61 


1.27 


2 


.72 


.81 


1.09 


1.69 


.98 


I.2U 


^ .83 


1.31 


I.7I+ 


1.67 




.72 


.93 


l.Oh 


1.52 


1.06 


2.01 


2.01 


1.88 


2.01 


i.9i 


h 


1.21 


1.68 


1.35 


1.88 


1.58 


1.29 


1.60 


l.Uli 


1.61 


1.52 


5 


1.28 


l.hG 


1.56 


I.9I+ 


1.51 


.77 


1.07 


1.15 


1.68 


1.18 


6 


1.3^+ 


1.52 


iM 


1.87 


1.55 


1.25 


1.50 


2.11I 


1.98 


1.69 


7 


1.13 


1.11 


1.55 


1.92 


1.35 


1.02 


1.19 


1.U8 


1.72 


1.29 


8 


1.17 


1.1+5 


1.35 


1.36 


1.1+8 


.88 


1.20 


1.35 


1.51+ 


1.27 


9 


1.76 


2.1+8 


1.77 


1.88 


2. Ill 


2.05 


2 87 


1.95 


2.07 


2.32 


10 


i.on 


1.79 


1.28 


1.58 


1^53 


1.73 


2.08 


1.67 


2.OI1 


1.92 


11 


.93 


.97 


1.17 


1.65 


1.11 


.73 


.88 


' I.3I+ 


1.81 


1.10 


X 


1.17 


1.1+7 


1.39 


1.72 


I.I16 


1.27 


1.59 


1.55 


1.80 


1.56 



Subtest 1 - Verbal -pictorial association 

2 - Language perception 

3 - romprehension 
U - Vocabulary 
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TABLE IV 

GRADE LEVEL EQUIVALENCIES, READING ACHIEVEMENT 
GAIN SCORE DIFFERENCES FOR FIRST GRADE 
STUDENTS IN I969-7O AND 





READING E^:PHASIS 
SCHOOLS 


CONTROL 
SCHOOLS 






Si'JE TESTS 








SUBTESTS 




School 




2 


3 


k 


T 


1 


2 


3 


k 


T 


1 


.Ui 


.60 


.06 




.31^ 


.20 


.10 


.11 


.07 


.Ik 


2 


.03 


.29 


.31 


.11 


.27 


.66 


.kO 


.ke 


.20 


In 


3 


1.19 


.91 


.67 


M 


.82 


.lU 


.10 


.72 


.50 


.Z'k 


k 


.65 


.6U 


.52 


.25 


M 


.01 


.09 


.ok 


.19 


.03 


5 


.29 


.32 


.07 


-0- 


.28 


.37 


.39 


.72 


.1^3 


.38 


6 


.31^ 


.70 


.15 


.12 


.3k 


.37 


.57 


.19 


.lU 


.29 


7 


.72 


.7h 


.13 


.01 


.51 


.11 


.10 


.03 


.06 


.07 


8 


.32 


.h6 


.2k 


.62 


.31 


,0k 


.03 


,1^ 


.32 


.ok 


9 


.58 


.55 


.51 


M 




.05 


.30 


.OU 


-0- 


.08 


10 


1.50 


l.UU 


.75 


.76 


1.00 


.38 


.kQ 


.36 


.27 


.36 


11 


.08 


.13 


.18 


.25 


.09 


.10 


.26 


.06 


.20 


.Ik 


T 


.66 


.78 


.37 


.28 


.51+ 


.21 


.18 


.17 


.Ik 


.18 



Subtest 1 - Verbal -pictorial association 

2 - LanguEige perception 

3 - Comprehension 
k - Vocabulary 
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The second objective, to have scores significantly higher than the control 
group, was achieved for two of the subtests, verbal-pictorial association 
and language perception, and for the total score. These differences were 
significant at the ,05 level of probability. The remaining two subtests, 
comprehension and vocabulary, did not show a significant difference although 
the scores from the Reading Enphasis Program were higher in both cases. 

The third objective c^ealt with gain scores and the extent to which they 
differed in the Reading Emphasis and Control schools. It should be noted 
that these gain scores are not for the same children from one school year 
to the next, but a comx>arison of the scores achieved in the given schools 
with last year's first graders with this year's first graders. Table III 
contains the reading scores as grade level equivalencies for the first 
grade classrooms for the year I969-7O. These scores were then subtracted 
fron the data collected for 1970-71 and the resulting gains are presented 
in Table T/. 

The gains as presented strongly favor the Reading Emphasis Program with 
significant differences existing between the groups in all subtests and the 
total score at the .05 level or better. The first and second subtests and 
the total score gains were significant at the .01 level. 

Arithmetic Scores 



V/hile there were no objectives in the Reading Emphasis Program relating to 
arithmetic scores, concern was expressed that arithmetic may suffer as a 
result of the concentrated efforts in reading. Historically, students in 
the school district have been achieving at a higher level in arithmetic 
than in reading. As a point of interest. Table V is incT' -ied to show the 
grade level equivalencies in arithmetic for the years, 1959-70 and I97O-7I. 
The total arithmetic score only is presented. 

Again, it should be mentioned that these scores are not the progression of 
two years for the same group of children, but rather the end-of-year achieve- 
rrent score:, oy the first grade classes in I969-7O, and by first grade classes 
in I97O-7I in the same schools representing the Reading Emphasis and control 
groups . 

As evidenced by the data, arithmetic achievement did not suffer as a result 
of reading emphasis. It was the conclusion of those involved in the program 
that the attention to detail required of phonetic reading programs, and the 
more individualized attention to students produced carry-over effects to 
other subject-natter areas. 

HITERIM EVALUATION^ I97O-I97I 

The first year of the Reading Emphasis Program was an unqualified success 
in terms of achievement expectancies and grade level equivalency scores, 
both as compared with a control group and with last years achievement 
results. 
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The Evaluation Report recomended continuation and expansion of the program 
Math shared the benefits of the program as evidenced by the higher scores 
achieved by the Reading Enphasis children over a control group and over pre 
vious years' achievement. 

CaiTiriUATICN OF THE PROGRAM 1971-1975 

During the second year, the Reading Emphasis Program was continued in the 
origiral eleven schools. The reading consultants worked in much the same 
way as they did during the previous year, but the level of concentrated 
effort became the second grade. The consultants met with the first grade 
teachers as frequently as possible in planning sessions to maintain the 
•progra-i at that level. 

TABLE V 

THE TC'TAL ARITHT'ETIC GRADE LEVEL EQUIVALENCY SCORES FOR 
1969-70 AND 1970-71 



READING EMPHASIS 


CONTRO'^. 




1969-70 


1970-71 


Gain 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Gain 


1 


1.91 


2.20 


.29 


1.58 


1.73 


.15 


2 


1.10 


1.39 


.29 


1.63 


2.0U 


.1+1 


3 


1.20 


i.9e 


.72 


2.13 


2.1+3 


.30 


h 


1.9^ 


2.16 


.22 


1.70 


1.96 


.26 


5 


2.23 


2.53 


.30 


1.53 


1.69 


.16 


6 


1.38 


1.99 


.11 


1.71 


2.05 


.3h 


7 


1.39 


1.7^+ 


.35 


1,1+0 


1.1+6 


.06 


8 


1.79 


1.90 


.11 


1.70 


1.75 


.05 


9 


2.15 


2.78 


.63 


2.32 


2.16 


.16 


10 


1.91 


2.67 


.76 


1.99 


2.2U 


.25 


11 


1.38 


1.86 


M 


1.13 


1.51 


.38 




1.72 


2.11 


.39 


1.71 


1.91 


.20 
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..ew schools were added to the progran diiring the next school year. The 
cousiiltants were assigned to the new schools and, once again, concentrated 
their efforts: at the first grade level. Con*^\iltant services were provided 
to the original Reading Eraphasis schools on a less intensive basis. By 
the end of the 1973-I97U school year, when the consultants were concentrating 
their efforts at the second grade level at the second group of schools, the 
Reading Enphasis Progra:r. had reached thirty-one elementary schools in Corpus 
Ciiristi. 

The Reading Emphasis Prograjn was extended into the Intermediate and Advanced 
levels of the elementary schools in 1973. The Reading Center for Teacher 
Education funded by Title III Elementary and Secondary Education Act, was 
founded on the philosophy that the teacher is the essential ingredient in 
the classroom situation. Competency-based individualized inservice for 
teachers and principals and training of community volunteers to tutor in 
the schools are the two primary goals of the center. 

Reading team leaders, grades 3-7^ attend eight one-half day sessions each 
year, A dia^ostic test is administered at the beginning of the year. 
After examining the resTilts of these tests, teachers select speciilc areas 
ill which they wish to work. Individual prescriptions for the year's ses- 
sions are then written by the staff. Activities are provided to develop 
^or.petency in 

. knowledge of reading skills 

. varied tecnniques for the teaching of reading skills 
. diagnostic and pr'^scriptive techniques 
classroom management 

Elementary principals attend four sessions a year which attempt to improve 
their knoirrledge of reading skills and methodology as it relates to his role 
of instructional leader. Sessions center on: 

. locating strong points in a teacher's reading program 

recognizing specific teaching strategies related to reading skills 

. selecting different instruments and strategies to aid in the grouping 
of pupils 

. recognizing effective ways to use basal readers 

. recognizing different strategies designed to enhance teacher-pupil 
relationship 

selectir^ operational plans for Media Centers 

Training sessions for conmuni volunteers are conducted for two houis a 
day for six days and includes activities in the areas of human relations, 
lang-aagc experience approach, kindergarten pre-reading and reading skills, 
and questioning technique?. 

pjvaluation of the progran continued and a Reading Emphasis Program Evalua- 
tion Report vras issued in June, 197^. The evaluation sought answers to two 
questions of interest: 

. At the end of grade one, did pupils achieve in reading, on the average, 
at or abc '•e the national norms? 

er|c o 
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. V.ere the achiever.ent levels attained in grade one maintained, vrith 
respect to approTjriatc norr^is, as pupils progressed through the elemen- 
tary grades? 

iToduct data were in the fom of total reading scores from the SRA Assess- 
ment Survey which were obtained as a part of the regular testing program 
of the district. These tests were adrainistered by the classroom teachers 
themselves. The analysis was essentially descriptive. No comparison 
groups were utilized. No statistical tests of significance were computed. 
And there were no controls for mobility. 

F/ATUATI^ N RESULTS 

The first question of interest may be answered affirmatively on the basis 
of data reported in each of the appendices. Appendix A reports r.ean readi- 
ness and achievement scores for first grade pupils in each participating 
school for I973-7U* Of the thirty -one schools, fifteen reported mean 
readiness scores below the national norm of 5U.'5 (50^-ile). The average 
score for the entire group was slightly above the national norm (RS = 55-lj 
5l1>-ile). At the end of the year, five of the thirty-one schools reported 
mean reading ai^hievement scores below the national norm of 1.8 (50?j-ile), 
and the average score for the total group was 2.1 (6of:i-ile). 

Similar results are reported in each of the other appendices. From Appen- 
dix B, it can be observed that first grade pupils in the thirty schools 
participating during the 1972-73 school year began the year slightly belo^^r 
the national non-: in readiness with a mean score of 50.3 (Ul^-i]e), but 
ended the year at the national norm with a mean achievement score of 1.8 
(50'^.-ile). Appendices C and D report similar results for first grade 
rnipils in the original eleven Reading Erphasis schools during the first 
(1970-71) and second (1971-72) years of the program. 

Question Two may be answered on the basis of data reported in Appendices 
f', and D. From each set of data, it can be observed that mean scores 
were maintained relative to national norms at the end of grade two. How- 
ever, as indicated in Appendix C, achievement levels were not maintained 
relative to national norms in grades three and four. At the end of grade 
three, the total group rrean was 3.6 (klio-ile) compared to a national norm 
of 3.8 (50/;-ile). At the end of grade fo^ir, the observed mean was U.5 
(U2':'.-ile) with a national nonn of k.8 (50/;-ile). 

These results represent some gain over recent years. For exam.plc, a study 
of reading test results for the original eleven schools using data for 
pupils who entered first grade in I968, prior to the initiation of this 
program, indicated that mean scores were below norms at every grade. By 
the end of grade three, the mean reading score was less than 3^3 (35p-ile). 
Therefore, it can be observed that some longitudinal gains appear to have 
accrued, "but the program objective has not been met beyond the primary 
grades. 
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The Reading Emphasis Trcgrarr. has operated for four school years, and has 
expanded fror: the original eleven schools to serve thirty-one schools diir- 
ing 1973-7^. Test resxilts indicate that the program objective is being 
attained in the primary grades. Improvement in achievement scores 
has been eviienced in grades three and four. V/hile not yet at the national 
norms, the total group mean of students at this level has risen since the 
initiation of these programs. The third grade students at the eleven ori- 
ginal Reading Emphasis schoc'ls had a mean reading score of 3.6 {h'J'',-ile) 
when tested in May, 1973. 
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Appendix A 

READDiG EMPHASIS PRC'GRAM 

Fourth Year (1973-7^) 
Second Group of mpils in Expanded Group of Schools 



School 


Begin Grade 1 


End Grade 1 


Rb Total 
Metro. Readiness, 
Forr, A 
9/73 


Keaaing 
SRA, Primary I, 
Fomi E 

5/71^ 


1 


1*8 


2.1 


2 


U9 


1.5 




61 


3.0 


h 


50 


1.5 


5 


52 


i.u 


6 


U5 


2.0 


7 


68 


2.6 


Q 


6U 


2.1 


O 


1*7 


1.7 


10 


5U 


2.3 


11 


57 


1.9 


12 


61 


2.k 


13 


59 


2.0 


Ik 


U7 


2.0 


15 


60 


2.0 


16 


li6 


1.9 


17 


Ul 


1.9 




57 


?.2 


19 


60 


2.1 


20 


U9 


i.a 


21 


60 


3.0 
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Fourth Year (1973-7*+) 
Second Group of Pupils in Expanded Group of Schools (Continued) 





Begin Grade 1 


End Grade 1 


School 


RS Total 
Metro. Readiness, 
Forr. A 
9/73 


GE Reading 
SRA, Primary I, 
Form ?; 
5/7lt 


22 


52 


2.2 


23 


78 


2.8 


2k 


52 


2.1 


25 


56 


2.1 


26 


Us 


1.7 


27 


53 


2.2 


28 


70 


2.9 




6U 


2.3 


30 


72 


3.3 


31 


U7 


1.8 


Total 


55.1 

511;- ile 


2.1 

60f,-ile 


!;ational 
lioms 


5lt.5 

50^>-ile 


1.8 

50f,-ile 



Appendix B 

READER EMPHASIS PROGRAM 

Expanded Group of Thirty Schools 
First Group 





Begin Grade 1 


End Grade 1 


End Grade 2 


School 


RS Total 
Metro. Readiness, 
Fom A 
9/72 


GE Reading 
SRA, Primary I, 
Form E 
5/73 


GE Reading 
SRA, Primary II, 
Form E 
5/7U 


1 


U2 


1.7 


2.7 


2 


Uh 


1.7 


2.6 


3 


59 


2.8 


3.9 


k 


37 


1.6 


2.8 


5 




3.6 


2.2 


6 




2.0 


2.7 


7 


61 


2.9 


3.h 


8 


62 


1.8 


3.3 


9 


U5 


1.8 


2.9 


10 


U3 


1.9 


3.0 


11 


53 


2.6 


3.9 


12 


56 


2.1 


3.3 


13 


U3 


1.6 


2.k 


Ik 


50 


2.0 




15 


U8 


1.8 


2.8 


i6 


39 


1.7 


2.5 


17 


53 


2.2 


3.3 


18 


50 


2.0 


3.2 


19 


UU 


1.6 


3.1 


20 


59 


2.9 


3.9 


21 


U8 


2.0 


2.7 
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Expanded Group of Thirty Schools 
First Group (Continued) 





Begin Grade 1 


End Grade 1 


End Grade 2 


School 


RS Total 
Metro. Readiness, 

Form A 
9/72 


GE Reading 
SRA, Primary I, 
Form E 
5/73 


ffi" Reading 
SRA, Primary II, 
Form F 
5/7U 


22 


73 


z.k 


h,0 


23 


k6 


1.8 


2.6 


2k 


62 


2.2 


3.U 


25 


1+2 


1.7 


2.U 


26 


he 


1.9 


2.7 


27 


70 


3.0 


3.9 


28 


61 


2.7 


3.6 


29 


62 


2.7 


3.7 


30 


kG 


1.8 


2.7 


Total 


50.3 

Ulf,-ile 


1.8 

50fo-ile 


2.9 

52';^-ile 


national 
Norms 


5^.5 

50f,-ile 


1.8 

50fo-ile 


2.8 

50f-ile 



Appendix C 

READING EMPHASIS PROGRAM 

> riginal Eleven Reading Erriphasis Schools 
First Group of Reading Emphasis Pupils 





Begin Grade 1 


iina Grade 1 


iinci uracie c. 


hnci uracie z> 


ill no. LrrcLue h 


School 


RS Total 
Metro. Readiness 
Form A 
9/70 


GE Keading 
SRA, Level 
r orm L 

5/71 


Gr^ Keaaing 
SRA, Level 
CI , i< orm jj 

5/72 


ur^ Heaaing 
SRA, Level 
ci— r orm c 

5/73 


Lriii neaa ing 
SRA Multilevel 

^AJJ-U"/ , r VJX III i-j 

5/7I+ 


1 


62.6 


2.13 


3.1+8 




5.1+ 


2 


Ui.7_ 


1.3^ 


2.09 


2.6 


3.3 


3 


39.1 


1.88 


3.12 


2.9 


3.7 


h 


53.3 


2.0U 


2.99 


3.5 


1+.9 


5 


kk.7 


1.79 


2.06 


3.3 


U.o 


6 


5^.9 


1.89 


3.15 


3.7 


1+.6 


7 


5^.0 


1.86 


3.15 


3.1+ 


U.o 


p, 


56.7 


1.79 


2.73 


3.8 


U.8 


9 


71^.8 


2.51+ 


U.32 


5.1 


6.0 


10 


59.8 


2.62 


3.88 


U.o 


5.1 


11 


35.3 


1.U2 


1.89 


2.5 


3.1+ 


Total 


51.9 

hkl-ilc 


1.93 

60f,-ile 


2.98 

59^.-ile 


3.6 

1+7/0- ile 


1+.5 

U2'/o-ile 


National 
Nonas 


5^.5 

50f,-ile 


1.80 

50f«-ile 


2.80 

50/0- ile 


3.8 

50/0- ile 


U.8 

50fa-ile 



* For comparison, the third grade pupils in these schools averaged 3.U9 (GE) in reading 
in May '72 and the district average was 3.1+6 that year. 
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READING EMPHASIS PROGRAM 

Original Eleven Reading Emphasis Schools 
Second Group of Reading Emphasis Pupils 





Begin Grade 1 


End Grade 1 


End Grade 2 


School 


RS Total 
Metro. Readiness, 
Form A 
9/71 


GE Reading 
SRA, Level 1-2, 
Form C 
5/72 


GE Reading 
SRA, Primary II, 
Form F 
5/73 


1 


60.1 


1.89 


3.5 


2 


1+1.7 


1.56 


2.3 


3 


1+2.6 


2.02 


2.7 


h 


53.1 


2.27 


3.1+ 


5 


39.7 


1.63 


2.5 


D 




1 7Q 


J.J 


7 


ill. 2 


2.12 


3.0 


ft 


J f •J 


2.0I+ 


3.3 


9 


70.7 


2.91 


1+.8 


10 


56.1 


3.16 


3.8 


11 


1+2.6 


1.70 


2.3 


Total 


1+7.9 

36^,-116 


2.13 

65'/o-ile 


3.1 

55fo-ile 


National 
Norms 


5I+.5 

50^',-ile 


1.80 

50fc-ile 


2.8 

50fo-ile 



